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FOREWORD 


Effective  plans  for  the  future  growth  of  New  York  City 
will  have  a  direct  effect  upon  its  debt  and  annual  budget  for 
many  years  to  come.  Consequently  the  Citizens  Budget  Com- 
mission, Inc.  is  keenly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  New  York 
City  Planning  Commission  and  the  Master  Plan  of  Land  Use. 

It  has  been  encouraging  to  note  the  lively  interest  displayed 
by  all  types  of  professional  and  business  groups  with  whom 
the  subject  has  been  discussed.  With  their  sound  leadership 
these  groups  should  be  helpful  to  the  Planning  Commission 
and  should  prove  a  serviceable  means  for  educating  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  on  the  significance  of  over-all  planning, 
which  for  its  success,  needs  popular  understanding  and  support. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  the  Master  Plan  of 
Land  Use  proposed  by  the  Planning  Commission,  the  Citizens 
Budget  Commission,  Inc.  appointed  a  Committee  of  ten  of 
its  Trustees,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Alfred  Rheinstein, 
former  Chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
and  Commissioner  of  Housing  and  Buildings  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Rheinstein  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  this  study  over 
a  period  of  several  months  and  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  his  Committee  a  report  which  reflects  his  broad  knowledge 
of  this  all-important  subject. 

As  subsequently  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Committee,  the 
report  embodies  the  considered  opinions  of  outstanding  repre- 
sentatives of  the  savings  banks  of  the  City,  of  real  estate  and 
other  wide  business  interests  and  has  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Citizens  Budget  Commission,  Inc. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work  done  by  Mr.  Rheinstein 
and  all  the  members  of  his  Committee  and  of  the  cooperation 
accorded  us  in  this  study  by  the  savings  banks  of  the  City. 

D.  E.  Nolan 

Chairman 


December  3,  1941. 


REPORT  OF 
CITIZENS  BUDGET  COMMISSION,  INC. 


COMMITTEE  ON 

NEW  YORK  CITY  PLANNING  COMMISSION  S 
PROPOSED  MASTER  PLAN  OF  LAND  USE 

The  orderly  progress  of  the  City  of  New  York  requires  a 
Master  Plan.  The  drafting  of  such  a  Plan  is  a  stupendous 
undertaking  which  may  have  a  profound  influence  on  taxes, 
on  real  estate  and  on  the  future  of  the  entire  City.  The 
area  covered  by  the  five  boroughs  is  extensive  and  varied  and 
the  items  under  consideration  are  manifold.  There  are  many 
powerful  activities  in  the  community  whose  relationships  are 
complicated  and  vital. 

Your  Committee  has  conferred  with  engineers  and  city 
planners,  officials  of  railroads  and  public  utilities,  with  social 
agencies  and  owners  of  property,  with  business  men  and 
loaning  institutions.  It  has  consulted  with  and  received  reports 
from  Messrs.  Ernest  P.  Goodrich  and  Arthur  S.  Tuttle.  The 
consensus  is  that  the  proposed  Master  Plan  of  Land  Use 
should  be  modified  and  then  resubmitted  at  a  public  hearing 
before  formal  adoption.  We  are  informed  that  the  Planning 
Commission  itself  is  to  a  large  extent  in  agreement  with  that 
conclusion  and  is  now  at  work  on  some  revisions. 

A  frequently  recurring  and  basic  criticism  of  the  Land  Use 
Map  was  that  it  does  not  unfold  through  development  and 
evolution  of  existing  conditions,  but  seems  rather  to  presuppose 
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and  provide  for  a  radically  different  economic  and  social 
order.  If,  in  the  beginning,  qualified  representatives  of  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  City  and  the  Commission  would  attempt 
to  agree  on  the  elements  of  the  problem,  on  its  objectives  and 
on  how  to  work  out  a  solution,  that  should,  in  our  opinion, 
tend  to  dispel  such  misgivings  and  at  the  same  time  establish 
criteria  which  should  produce  uniformity  and  receive  the 
popular  support  necessary  to  put  the  Plan  into  practical  oper- 
ation. 

Because  there  is  such  a  wide  variance  between  different 
locales  and  conditions  within  the  community  we  shall  confine 
this  report  to  an  examination  into  some  of  the  trends  and 
some  of  the  underlying  principles  which  will  control  the 
future  growth  and  life  of  New  York  City  in  the  hope  of 
thereby  providing  acceptable  standards  for  proposed  plans. 

Before  considering  separate  items,  certain  attitudes  toward 
the  undertaking  might  well  be  noted.  The  Planning  Commis- 
sion assumes  that  New  York  has  passed  the  peak  in  popula- 
tion, trade,  commerce  and  financial  power.  The  Commission 
may  be  right  but  we  adopt  a  different  set  of  probabilities.  We 
believe  that  after  the  war  New  York  will  assume  world  lead- 
ership in  many  spheres  and  expand  or  rehabilitate  its  facilities. 

Our  approach  to  the  entire  subject  lies  in  the  belief  that  the 
community  is  progressive  and  vital  and  that  the  well-being 
of  its  people  is  attainable.  Before  that  state  can  be  reached 
there  must  first  be  gainful  employment  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  work;  to  advance  gainful  employment  the  Gty 
should  be  designed  to  function  efficiently  in  its  internal  and 
external  commercial  relationships.  That  design  will  then  sup- 
port healthful  and  attractive  dwellings  and  liberal  provisions 
for  cultural  activities,  recreation  and  amusement.  Whatever 
may  be  the  post-war  order  of  government  and  society,  there 
will  be  a  need  for  the  facilities,  the  institutions  and  the  talent 
with  which  this  City  is  endowed. 
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First  we  would  divide  the  subject  into  six  steps: 

1.  Preservation  of  valuable  developments. 

2.  Replacement  of  obsolete  property  with  new. 

3.  Introduction  and  assimilation  of  new  developments. 

4.  Provisions  for  vehicular  traffic. 

5.  Transportation. 

6.  Consolidation  of  the  sections  into  a  unified  city. 

1.  Preservation  of  Valuable  Developments 

It  follows  from  the  most  casual  knowledge  of  New  York 
that  its  valuable  improvements  must  be  preserved  and  used. 
Mark  the  more  important  ones  on  a  map  and  they  will  trace 
a  pattern  of  city  life  which  should  not  be  disturbed.  The 
railroad  terminals,  the  subways,  the  bridges,  the  tunnels,  the 
piers,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  skyscrapers  of  lower  Man- 
hattan, LaGuardia  Field,  the  Navy  Yard,  the  Empire  State 
Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  Foley  Square,  utilities,  museums, 
parks  and  scores  of  other  bench  marks  reveal  the  flow  of 
commence,  the  relationship  of  activities  and  the  aspirations  of 
the  community. 

If  there  were  a  desire  to  replace  or  relocate  them  the  City 
could  not  afford  to  do  so.  They  are  a  part  of  the  growth  and 
traditions  of  the  City  and  they  have  a  long  and  useful  life 
ahead.  Proper  planning  should  indicate  how  the  natural, 
together  with  the  existing  man-made  resources  of  the  City, 
can  be  made  more  useful  as  well  as  when  and  where  improve- 
ments may  beneficially  be  introduced  as  a  fresh  addition  to 
the  City  or  as  a  replacement  of  obsolete  property. 

2.  Replacement  of  Obsolete  Property  with  New 

The  obsolescence  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  not  con- 
fined to  buildings  and  their  equipment.  It  includes  the  size 
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and  arrangement  of  streets  and  the  general  design  of  neigh- 
borhoods. Provisions  for  replacement  are  at  once  the  most 
difficult  and  the  most  important  task  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Master  Plan. 

We  hold  that  the  Commission's  treatment  of  the  time 
factor  is  a  defect  in  their  approach  to  the  problem.  If  city 
planning  of  large  scale  reconstruction  is  to  bear  good  results 
it  must  offer  a  place  for  those  activities  dislocated  by  demoli- 
tion, where  they  can  thrive  permanently  or  be  sustained  until 
they  can  return  to  the  rebuilt  area.  We  are  tempted  to  offer 
a  method  for  accomplishing  that  complete  result  but  in  these 
considerations  we  aim  to  define  the  problems  and  not  advocate 
solutions. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  show  on  paper  widened  streets 
which  untangle  traffic  -  open  spaces  and  planting  -  an  efficient 
arrangement  of  harmonious  structures.  But  that  will  not 
constitute  a  working  drawing  until  it  has  been  dimensioned 
for  time.  That  is  one  of  the  points  upon  which  we  disagree 
with  the  Commission.  In  its  "Prefatory  Note  on  the  Master 
Plan",  the  commission  discusses  this  all-important  subject  of 
the  replacement  of  obsolete  property  and  concludes:  "It  is 
the  inevitable  process,  not  the  time  element,  that  is  important. 
For  this  reason  the  Commission  has  not  attempted  to  set  up 
a  time  schedule  for  realization  of  the  suggested  Master  Plan 
of  Land  Use". 

A  schedule  is  much  more  than  a  tabulation  of  dates.  Its 
importance  to  city  planning  is  in  fitting  one  event  to  the  other 
in  their  logical  sequence,  thus  reasonably  arriving  at  what  is 
likely  to  occur  and  providing  an  orderly  and  coordinated  plan 
of  procedure.  We  recommend  such  a  transition  schedule  in 
lieu  of  the  Commission's  plan  which,  through  disregard  of 
intervening  stages,  has  become  too  detached  from  the  present 
to  be  generally  accepted  or  followed. 
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The  merit  of  a  proposed  change  should  be  further  confirmt 
by  careful  interpretation  of  statistics  and  by  a  kind  of  balanc 
sheet  to  demonstrate  its  economic  soundness.  Capital  invest- 
ment would  include  the  estimated  cost  of  demolition,  con- 
struction and  the  loss  in  tax  income  during  construction.  The 
profit  would  be  represented  by  the  gain  in  almost  entirely 
eliminating  tax  delinquency;  in  halting  declines  in  taxable 
values  on  adjacent  properties;  in  the  increase  in  taxes  from 
higher  assessed  values,  and  in  other  tangible  and  intangible 
gains  which  should  be  converted  to  a  dollar  and  cent  basis. 
Finally,  there  should  be  a  saving  in  health,  fire  and  police 
services. 

Should  the  grand  total  of  gains  exceed  the  interest  and 
amortization  charges  on  the  capital  investment,  it  would  recon- 
cile the  fiscal  approach  with  the  others  used  in  arriving  at 
the  plan.  Admittedly  such  schedules  and  estimates  will  have 
the  omissions  and  inaccuracies  inherent  to  any  forecast  of 
this  nature,  but  they  would  insure  a  scrutiny  from  all  angles 
and  leave  a  record  as  a  future  guide  and  a  current  tally. 

Congestion  and  bad  arrangement  can  often  be  corrected 
by  decentralizing  illogical,  excessive  or  awkward  concentra- 
tion. But  decentralization  is  not  a  substitute  for  replacement 
of  obsolescence  as  some  seem  to  think.  The  fundamental 
purpose  of  a  city  is  centralization.  New  York  is  what  it  is 
because  it  is  a  great  financial  center;  it  has  a  superb  harbor  and 
therefore  a  concentration  of  shipping  interests ;  it  is  the  center 
of  many  cultural  activities;  it  has  preeminent  professional  and 
technical  talent;  it  has  the  biggest  markets  and  exchanges. 
That  is  centralization  and  that  makes  it  a  city. 

Frequently  decentralization  is  an  admission  of  failure 
properly  to  centralize,  or  lack  of  resourcefulness  to  correct 
bad  conditions.  Then  the  need  is  not  flight  from  devalued 
areas  but  rather  restoration  of  values  by  modernizing  the 
neighborhood. 
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Rapid  transportation  has  permitted  the  City  to  spread  itself 
over  a  larger  area  without  loss  of  many  conveniences;  but 
concentration  in  the  business  centers  of  New  York,  of  the 
main  offices  of  big  enterprises,  is  not  the  chance  result  of 
an  offhand  shuffle,  but  the  natural  grouping  of  interests  for 
mutual  profit.  Nor  is  the  relationship  of  residences  to  other 
centers  in  the  City  a  random  occurrence  without  empirical 
rules. 

Those  processes  are  comparable  rather  to  the  cellular  growth 
of  a  living  organism  and  it  is  advisable  for  city  planners,  in 
their  synthetic  schemes,  to  provide  leeway  for  similar  intrinsic 
adjustments.  Certainly  restrictions  must  be  placed  on  individ- 
ual effort  so  that  it  shall  conform  to  a  plan  for  the  general 
good.  But  within  those  limits  individual  originality  and  initia- 
tive should  be  allowed  full  play. 

3.  Introduction  and  Assimilation  of  New 
Developments 

For  the  purposes  of  planning  we  assume  that  war  is  inci- 
dental and  that  peace  is  the  normal  state,  that  unrestricted 
domestic  and  foreign  trade  will  be  resumed  and  that  the 
post-war  period  will  be  rich  in  inventions  and  the  application 
to  civilian  enterprise  of  mechanical  improvements.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  reasonable  to  predict  that,  through  helicopters  or 
other  devices,  airplanes  will  be  landed  at  lower  speeds  and 
at  an  angle  of  descent  closely  approaching  the  vertical.  That 
will  permit  of  a  different  type  of  landing  field  and  many 
more  of  them,  smaller  in  area  and  more  convenient  in 
location. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  predict  just  how  and  when 
such  prospective  improvements  will  develop,  nevertheless  a 
plan  of  the  future  should  be  sensible  to  their  likelihood  and 
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needs.  The  stages  and  sequences  of  growth  of  these  innova- 
tions can  often  be  foretold  even  when  the  date  of  their  arrival 
may  be  pure  guess.  We  envisage  New  York  striding  forward. 
The  local  stimulus  should  come  after  the  war  with  the  return 
of  shipping  and  the  arrival  of  a  new  day  in  commercial 
aviation. 

With  the  startling  advance  in  the  science  of  aeronautics,  and 
with  the  economic  compulsion  for  the  country  to  acquire  an 
expanding  industry  when  war  production  is  halted  and  as  the 
fighting  forces  are  demobilized,  commercial  aviation  will 
probably  offer  the  outstanding  opportunity  for  post-war  ad- 
justment and  employment. 

To  meet  that  opportunity  there  will  be  on  hand  -  (a) 
Experienced  civilian  operating  organizations  ready  for  expan- 
sion; (b)  Government  equipment,  fields  and  depots  seeking 
conversion  to  commercial  use;  (c)  Demobilized  branches  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  thoroughly  disciplined  in  military  avia- 
tion, available  for  employment  by  private  enterprise;  (d) 
Almost  unlimited  facilities  for  production  and  research.  After 
the  war  New  York  should  become  the  capital  of  the  aviation 
world.  As  flying  speed  and  range  increase,  New  York  will 
be  the  hub  of  an  area  covering  both  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  instead  of  occuping  merely  a  domestic  position  on 
the  border  of  this  country. 

No  one  can  accurately  prophesy  social,  economic  and 
scientific  changes.  A  plan  of  the  future  must  therefore  be  as 
flexible  as  possible  without  incurring  too  great  expense  in 
providing  for  anticipated  developments.  One  of  America's 
proudest  achievements  was  the  skyscraper.  It  symbolized  in- 
genuity, courage.  Suddenly  it  was  realized  that  congestion 
and  overcrowding  had  resulted  where  skyscrapers  had  been 
built  too  close  together  and,  consequently,  tall  buildings  are 
now  condemned  by  many.  It  is  the  orientation  and  spacing 
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of  the  buildings,  rather  than  their  height,  which  controK 
light,  air  and  congestion. 

It  certainly  is  logical  to  conclude  that  as  more  and  more 
ground  space  is  used  for  broad  highways,  for  flying  fields, 
for  parks  and  playgrounds  in  centrally  located  and  convenient 
areas  of  the  City,  then  less  and  less  city  land  in  those  sections 
will  be  available  for  buildings.  And  if  those  buildings  are  to 
house  the  same  number  of  people  and  equipment,  and  be 
convenient  to  one  another,  then  they  must  go  higher  in  fhe 
air.  We  do  not  recommend  that  new  buildings  shall  be  tall 
but  we  do  urge  that  height  restrictions  should  not  be  so  rigid 
as  to  debar  appropriate  structures  in  the  future. 

Most  likely  new  developments  will  be  extensive  in  scope 
such  as  Parkchester  and  Rockefeller  Center.  They  will  becorr" 
the  nuclei  of  neighborhoods,  to  a  large  degree  self  sustaining 
and,  at  a  certain  point,  interdependent  with  other  sections. 
That  pattern  now  exists  in  the  lower  East  Side,  Brownsville, 
Greenpoint,  Yorkville,  Long  Island  City,  Flushing,  etc.,  etc. 
It  may  become  more  marked  as  improvements  dominate  an 
area. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  speculations  which  should  be 
considered  if  present  designs  are  expected  to  take  care  of 
future  needs  without  adjustments  which  are  too  great  and 
costly. 

4.    Provisions  for  Vehicular  Traffic 

So  far  there  has  been  no  satisfactory  solution  to  the  traffic 
problem.  Speedier  automobiles,  boats  and  airplanes  are  await- 
ing adoption  for  civil  use.  When  this  increase  in  speed  is 
exploited,  then  the  traffic  problem  will  become  even  more 
involved  and  difficult.  Should  the  small  high-speed  craft 
now  used  by  the  navies  be  commercially  employed,  there  will 
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then  be  required  new  water  front  provisions  which  will 
further  complicate  cross  traffic.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  many  other  advances  in  marine  transportation  will  follow 
those  on  land  and  in  the  air.  The  unparalleled  waterways 
of  the  greater  City  may  then  be  an  escape  from  the  congestion 
of  street  traffic.  If  they  take  on  some  such  unforeseen  use,  and 
when  shipping  has  been  restored,  we  will  learn  what  sacri- 
fices were  entailed  in  forfeiting  docks  for  a  particular  type  of 
peripheral  highway. 

The  strength  and  power  of  this  community  is  attributable 
to  its  harbor  more  than  to  any  other  single  factor  and  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  that  asset  should  be  fostered.  This  City, 
to  maintain  its  position,  must  encourage  industry  and  provide 
employment.  The  business  deriving  from  water  front  activities 
should  be  given  every  opportunity. 

Fitting  bus  terminals  strategically  located  will  eliminate  an 
increasing  cause  of  certain  obstructions  and  delays  in  traffic. 

The  immediate  concern  is  to  provide  convenient  and  cheap 
off-street  parking  and  garage  space  for  automobiles.  Every 
latitude  and  inducement  should  be  offered  for  such  improve- 
ments. Instead  of  relegating  such  facilities  through  zoning 
regulations  to  distant  and  ever  smaller  districts,  they  should  be 
permitted  anywhere  in  the  City  as  long  as  they  are  so  con- 
structed, placed  and  maintained  as  not  to  constitute  a  nuisance. 
That  at  least  would  induce  new  ventures  and  not  exclude 
ingenuity. 

A  practical  way  of  widening  streets  and  providing  through 
traffic  on  crosstown  arteries  must  be  found.  With  its  powers 
over  changes  in  the  street  system,  the  Commission  may  exert 
great  influence  in  eliminating  traffic  congestion,  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  public  from  the  dangers  and  incon- 
veniences of  heavy  traffic. 
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5.  Transportation 


New  York,  of  all  cities,  has  the  most  elaborate  and  com- 
plete transportation,  including  public  and  private,  on  rails,  on 
highways,  on  water,  and  in  the  air.  As  it  stands  it  will  serve  even 
an  expanding  community  for  many  years  if,  through  zoning 
and  other  means,  essential  commercial  and  residential  develop- 
ments are  judiciously  located.  As  an  example,  industry  in 
Manhattan  will  advance  a  long  way  if  improvements  take  full 
advantage  of  the  available  freight  service  above  and  around 
the  New  York  Central  tracks  on  the  West  Side.  In  no  other 
city  are  there  centrally  located  building  sites  with  freight 
sidings  which  do  not  interefere  with  street  traffic,  yet  the 
Master  Plan  of  Land  Use  would  restrict  a  part  of  that  section 
against  industry  or  even  business. 

In  the  future  more  city  owned  transportation  may  be  justi- 
fied, but  not  until  the  City  can  afford  it.  Here  again  time 
and  procedure  is  the  key.  A  painful  and  drastic  adjustment 
in  the  City's  fiscal  affairs  is  inevitable  unless  a  trend  to  replace 
obsolescence  with  adequate  and  appropriate  improvements 
is  generated  and  executed  on  a  profitable  basis  and  transpor- 
tation is  the  framework  upon  which  that  must  be  built.  After 
reasonable  advantage  has  been  derived  from  existing  benefits, 
including  transportation,  then  and  only  then  should  the  com- 
munity look  to  extending  its  costly  subways,  with  all  that  that 
implies.  Immediate  improvement  is  attainable  through  the 
better  coordination  of  all  transportation  services  in  the  metro- 
politan area. 


6.    Consolidation  of  the  Sections  Into  a  Unified  City 

The  advantage  in  isolating  industrial  areas  in  this  City  has 
almost  disappeared.  We  have  practically  no  production  units 
such  as  steel  mills  or  chemical  plants,  which  destroy  the  essen- 
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tial  character  of  residential  and  business  sections.  The  admin- 
istrative code  does  not  permit  factories  within  the  city  limits, 
which  are  a  nuisance  because  of  smoke,  excessive  noise,  or 
unpleasant  odors.  Naturally  there  are  locations,  such  as  certain 
river  front  areas  and  railroad  yards,  to  which  factories  gravi- 
tate and  which  residences  avoid.  But  frequently  the  light 
manufacturing  characteristic  of  New  York  City  may  well  be 
an  integral  part  of  a  well  rounded  neighborhood,  especially 
where  off-street  loading  of  trucks  is  provided.  Such  develop- 
ments lighten  many  difficulties  and  afford  economies.  It  sup- 
plies a  convenient  labor  market  within  walking  distance  of 
work  and  thus  relieves  the  transportation  load.  It  affords  a 
diversity  which  tends  to  maintain  values  when  one  kind  of  use 
is  in  a  decline.. 

We  believe  that  these  integrated  and  distinctive  areas,  con- 
taining small  industry,  business  and  residences,  are  wise  pro- 
visions for  the  many  individual  requirements  and  points  of 
view  to  be  found  in  this  diversified  and  cosmopolitan  com- 
munity. These  vital  units,  however,  will  lose  their  force  unless 
they  are  coordinated  and,  together,  form  a  cohesive  whole. 
That  requirement  must  be  fulfilled  in  planning  for  highways, 
transportation  and  public  buildings. 

Successful  and  vigorous  commerce  is  the  foundation  of  all 
phases  of  life  in  this  City.  Consequently  the  first  consideration 
of  a  city  plan  is  so  to  design  accommodations  for  enterprise 
that  it  may  function  with  the  greatest  efficiency.  In  the  last 
decade  many  industrial  organizations  have  withdrawn  from 
New  York  City  because  of  high  taxes,  high  wages,  extreme 
demands  of  some  labor  groups;  in  short,  because  of  the  higii 
cost  of  doing  business. 

During  that  period  we  have  had  our  severest  depression, 
greatest  unemployment,  shrinkage  in  shipping,  and  loss  of 
business  by  exchanges  and  financial  institutions.   Instead  of 
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observing  the  effects  of  those  corroding  forces,  the  public  eye 
has  been  attracted  to  the  brilliant  additions  to  the  City  in  the 
form  of  public  works  on  a  grand  scale.  These  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  of  great  value  as  permanent  improvements  and 
were  a  temporary  lift  over  the  depression,  but  they  are  not 
correctives  for  the  vitiating  factors.  In  some  instances  they 
preempt  locations  profitable  and  suitable  to  commerce  and 
they  increase  the  municipal  and  federal  debt. 

If  the  City  is  to  offer  a  full  life  to  its  citizens,  it  must  first 
provide  accommodations  for  commerce  which  will  attract 
business  and  help  it  to  prosper.  To  fulfill  a  destiny  of  lead- 
ership, New  York  must  maintain  internal  usefulness  and 
excellence. 


This  report  is  an  attempt  to  express  some  of  the  trends  and 
a  point  of  view  on  how  they  may  be  speeded  or  diverted  to 
obtain  a  well  coordinated,  healthful  and  prosperous  city.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  and  similar  declarations  may  start  a  discus- 
sion among  qualified  and  influential  groups  and  result  in  a 
general  agreement  on  some  concepts.  Using  this  report  as  a 
basis  of  discussion,  we  hope  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
Planning  Commission  on  fundamentals  and  then  to  ask  that 
it  change  its  present  plans  to  conform  with  those  basic  ideas. 

If  the  outline  and  the  details  of  a  plan  conform  to  such 
underlying  concepts  they  will  harmonize  with  one  another. 
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No  plan  can  be  perfect  and  even  if  it  were  it  would  be  use- 
less unless  there  were  general  confidence  in  its  merit.  To  gain 
such  support  it  must  be  understood  and  endorsed  by  numerous 
groups  with  direct  interest.  This  is  an  effort  to  aid  in  that 
direction. 

CITIZENS  BUDGET  COMMISSION,  INC. 

Committee  of  Board  of  Trustees 
To  Study  Master  Plan  of  Land  Use 

Alfred  Rheinstein,  Chairman 
Jay  Downer,  Vice  Chairman 
George  L.  Allin 
Charles  D.  Behrens 
Philip  A.  Benson 
William  P.  Lough 
John  Lowry 
Charles  G.  Meyer 
Andrew  Mills,  Jr. 
Roderick  Stephens 

Attached  are  the  reports  of  Messrs.  Ernest  P.  Goodrich  and 
Arthur  S.  Turtle. 


October  23,  1941. 
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REPORT  TO 
CITIZENS  BUDGET  COMMISSION,  INC. 

ON 

LAND  USE  MASTER  PLAN 
by 

Ernest  P.  Goodrich 

June-October,  1941 

Urban  Land  use  maps,  in  City  Planning,  are  designed  to 
meet  several  different  ends.  The  commonest  is  the  "existing 
use"  map  as  of  some  specific  date.  Another  is  the  "best  use" 
map,  and  a  third  is  a  "fu^me_use^_rnap. 

"Existing  Use"  maps  usually  show  more  or  less  composite 
uses  such  as  types  of  residence  and/or  commerce  and  industry, 
but  study  maps  are  often  made  of  individual  selected  factors 
such  as  one-family  detached  dwellings,  or  boulevards,  scenic 
and  historic  sites  and  structures,  schools,  or  any  one  of  a  score 
or  more  of  items  as  to  which  special  work  is  being  done. 
Sometimes  "existing  use"  maps  are  prepared  for  one  or  sev- 
eral past  dates,  on  the  basis  of  historical  records.  Population 
distribution  maps  of  past  census  dates  are  of  this  category 
and  are  of  great  value  in  determining  trends,  such  as  appear 
to  have  been  brought  about  by  rapid  transit  operations,  by 
local  industrial  developments,  the  influence  of  local  commer- 
cial nuclei,  real  estate  subdivision  promotion  and  other  dynamic 
factors,  in  addition  to  that  resulting  from  natural  growth 
causes. 

"Best  Use"  maps  showing  the  theoretically  best  urban  uses 
because  of  geography,  topography,  local  climate,  foundation 
conditions  and  other  natural  and  long  lived  man-made  factors, 
are  of  very  great  value  in  planning  but  are  seldom  prepared. 
On  the  other  hand  agronomists  make  and  use  many  such  maps 
to  study  the  crops  which  are  best  for  the  several  varieties  of  soil 
found  in  the  area  under  study.  Such  soil  maps  are  also  valu- 
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able  for  the  urban  planner  studying  new  housing  project 
locations,  for  drainage  needs  and  home  gardens,  and  for  the 
best  sites  for  agriculture  belts  which  can  be  used  for  market 
gardens  or  silviculture. 

The  most  important  type  of  land  use  map  not  heretofore 
mentioned  is  a  "Future  Use"  map.  A  real  estate  development 
plan  is  really  a  future  use  map.  So  also  is  a  building  zone  use 
map  in  so  far  as  it  covers  more  than  the  actual  uses  existing  at 
the  time  of  its  adoption.  The  master  plan  land  use  maps  pre- 
pared by  the  City  Planning  Commission  are  in  reality  (at  least 
in  part)  tentative,  more  or  less  ideal,  future  zoning  proposals. 
Consequently  they  must  be  studied  at  least  partially  in  that 
light. 

Zoning  enabling  acts  require  a  "comprehensive  plan"  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  adoption  of  any  set  of  zoning  regulations. 
Scientifically  formulated  zoning  ordinances  are  based  on 

a.  present  conditions 

b.  past  and  present  trends 

c.  a  balanced  distribution  and  balanced  amounts  of 

desirable  uses  under  varying  restrictions 

d.  the  conservation  of  values  (according  to  many  legis- 

lative acts). 

All  the  desired  ends  are  to  be  secured  and  protected  through 
the  use  of  the  police  power,  instead  of  by  eminent  domain  or 
by  voluntary  deed  restrictions.  In  consequence,  matters  of 
health,  safety  and  the  general  welfare  are  given  primary 
stress  in  connection  with  zoning  matters. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  police  power  to  effect  city  plan 
improvements  opportunities  also  exist  to  employ  the  economic 
motive. 

The  theory  that  a  wider  distribution  of  population  and  of 
wealth  would  be  a  social  benefit  is  open  to  question  but  it 
does  provide  an  opportunity  for  those  who  now  own  outlying 
and/or  unimproved  lands  to  realize  profits.  There  is  thus  an 
opportunity  to  exploit  the  economic  motive  although  some 
planners  decry  its  use.  The  real  question  involved  is  as  to 
whether  a  greater  loss  may  be  experienced  by  those  owners  who 
lose,  and  whether  the  social  costs  of  the  necessary  public 
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improvements  may  even  over  balance  the  private  and  public 
direct  losses  to  make  a  total  much  in  excess  of  the  private 
profits.  The  social  minded  advocates  of  the  redistribution 
theory  generally  claim  large  intangible,  undeterminable  social 
gains  in  better  health  from  more  open  space  with  increased 
light  and  air.  Offsetting  this  social  benefit  claim  is  the  fact 
that  the  average  time  required  to  go  to  and  from  work  and 
office  and  store  is  appreciably  greater  with  a  widely  dis- 
tributed, than  with  a  more  compact  type  of  development, 
which  increase  is  capable  of  satisfactory  estimation.  One 
partial  investigation  of  this  economic  factor  showed  a  close 
inverse  correlation  between  time  spent  in  transit  and  the 
average  front  foot  price  of  residence  property  in  Brooklyn, — 
the  further  from  the  center,  the  longer  the  average  ride,  and 
the  smaller  the  averaged  assessed  values  of  residences.  A 
paper  prepared  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission  (see  Proceedings,  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  June,  1941,  page  991)  studied  the  costs  of  housing 
developments  when  public  improvements  are  required  in  out- 
lying unimproved  areas  in  comparison  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  areas  where  the  public  improvements  were  already  in- 
stalled, with  the  indicated  economic  balance  in  favor  of  the 
latter  alternative.  Those  in  favor  of  "decentralization  of 
population"  often  allege  that  the  series  of  owners  of  proper- 
ties on  which  losses  would  be  involved,  have  long  since 
amortized  such  losses,  that  the  losses  would  be  only  book- 
keeping debits  and  that  the  claimed  present  values  are  greatly 
inflated.  It  is  also  claimed  that  all  structures  become  obsolete 
through  increasing  maintenance  and  changes  in  style  and  have 
been  amortized  by  that  time  and  only  the  inflated  land  value 
really  exists.  When  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  last 
owner  usually  has  to  bear  a  major  part  of  the  loss,  they  reply 
that  he  made  an  improvident  investment  and  deserves  no  con- 
sideration. Before  credence  is  given  to  these  allegations  they 
should  be  statistically  demonstrated.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  average  life  of  New  York  Gty  buildings,  as  to  which 
much  pertinent  data  is  available. 

Zoning,  in  so  far  as  it  is  directed  toward  producing  a 
so-called  "decentralization  of  population,"  is  in  fact,  an  arti- 
ficial means.  Another  instrumentality,  which  is  working  in 
the  same  direction  and  actually  reducing  the  centers  of  a  large 
number  of  the  larger  cities  almost  to  business  depression  and 
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to  slum  residence  conditions,  is  the  automobile.  Its  effect 
thus  far  has  been  largely  vicious  from  all  other  planning  stand- 
points. Its  use  has  created  numerous  rather  widely  dispersed 
suburban  nuclei,  the  growth  of  which  has  produced  many 
acute  problems  as  to  pure  water  supply,  sewerage  handling, 
garbage  collection  and  disposal,  fire  protection,  policing, 
zoning,  schools,  delinquency,  public  health,  pavements,  down- 
town street  congestion,  parking  troubles,  both  urban  and 
suburban  taxes,  and  many  other  problems.  Studies  in  several 
other  cities  have  disclosed  certain  trends  probably  largely  due 
to  the  automobile  but  not  nearly  as  pronounced  as  many  plan- 
ners have  prophesied  or  as  some  social  students  contend.  The 
urge  toward  decentralization  via  the  automobile  is  apparently 
basically  a  city-tax  strike. 

A  countervailing  element  in  human  nature  is  gregariousness, 
the  result  of  which  is  evident  on  a  world  wide  basis  and  over 
the  whole  period  of  history,  and  apparently  also  of  pre-history 
if  archaeological  studies  are  to  be  trusted.  It  has  also  been 
investigated  statistically  and  found  practically  universal,  as 
evidenced  by  government  census  data.  Cities  of  varying  size 
and  the  distribution  of  population  within  them  appear  to 
obey  certain  definite  laws  of  probability,  and  to  try  to  upset 
them  is  simply  flying  in  the  face  of  human  nature. 

Another  human  element  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
or  impossible  to  overcome  is  the  innate  desire  to  reduce  the 
expenditure  of  individual  human  energy.  It  is  this  character- 
istic which  seems  to  produce  the  known  decreasing  population 
density  with  increase  of  walking  distance  from  rapid  transit 
stations  and  which  should  be  given  great  consideration  in  pro- 
jecting population  densities  into  the  future.  Another  co- 
related  question  is  as  to  whether  automobile  ownership  has 
yet  reached  a  state  of  per  capita  saturation,  so  that  the  normal 
increase  in  riding  habit  with  population  growth  will  be 
resumed,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  many  municipalities. 

The  administration  of  a  continuing  zoning  ordinance  is 

mandatory  and  its  content  can  be  legally  enforced  within  rea- 
sonable limits.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  creation  of  a 
master  plan  is  a  duty  stipulated  in  the  charter,  its  enforce- 
ability as  to  private  property  is  nil.  Consequently,  the  content 
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of  the  plan  (if  it  is  to  be  realized)  must  be  such  as  to  accord 
with  average  human  desires.  It  is  therefore  open  to  grave 
question  whether  the  dicta  of  decentralization  and  the  spread- 
ing of  wealth,  at  least  as  exemplified  by  the  tentative  master 
plan  of  land  use,  will  be  more  than  a  "red  rag"  unless  it  is 
explained  cogently  and  scientifically,  socially  and  economically, 
and  shown  to  conform  to  the  desires  and  logic  of  the  average 
land  owner  and  taxpayer.  Thus  far,  the  Planning  Commission 
has  published  only  the^most  meagre  scientific  data  as  a  basis  for 
their  proposals.  Only- after  much  more  adequate  information 
is  made  available  and  given  careful  analysis  as  to  its  adequacy 
and  soundness,  should  any  further  affirmative  action  be  taken 
by  the  Commission.  In  fact,  it  is  believed  that  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  Commission  to  withdraw  the  Master  Plan  of  Land 
Use  for  further  study  and  passable  modification. 

In  practically  every  site  of  human  agglomerations  certain 
more  or  less  fixed  physical  conditions  exist  and  certain  other 
social  phenomena  are  exhibited. 

In  early  times,  advantage  was  usually  taken  of  suitable 
terrain  to  locate  communities  for  easier  protection  against 
enemy  attack.  Such  in  fact  was  the  case  as  to  the  original  set- 
tlement of  New  Amsterdam  at  the  point  of  Manhattan  Island, 
with  a  stockade  across  the  island  in  the  vicinity  of  Wall  Street. 
The  rivers  were  than  the  natural  fixtures  which  controlled  the 
type  and  direction  of  community  growth.  Similarly,  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  its  numerous  large  and  small  tributaries  and 
branches  are  fixtures  of  today..  As  far  as  land  area  is  concerned, 
the  ocean  took  toll  of  the  shore  along  Coney  Island,  Brighton 
Beach  and  Manhattan  Beach  for  many  years,  and  man  has 
retaliated  by  filling  the  shore  out  into  the  rivers  almost  con- 
tinuously around  Manhattan  Island.  Governors  Island  has 
been  greatly  extended  and  an  even  more  ambitious  project  is 
now  under  consideration  in  connection  with  an  Army  base  on 
the  New  Jersey  side  of  upper  New  York  Bay.  Even  still  more 
ambitious  proposals  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  for 
altering  natural  physical  features,  such  as  the  one  for  filling 
the  East  River,  or  alternatively  for  the  damming  of  Hell  Gate, 
and  also  for  an  artificial  waterway  across  Lond  Island  from 
Flushing  to  Jamaica  Bay. 

The  presence  of  the  waterfront  dictates  certain  adjacent 
land  uses  such  as  those  for  ocean  and  coastwise  and  river  com- 
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merce,  as  well  as  the  areas  required  for  interchange  between 
such  water  carriers  and  the  connecting  land  carriers, — railroads 
and  highway  vehicles.  Certain  industries  such  as  sugar  refiner- 
ies, material  storage  yards  and  large  warehouses  can  advan- 
tageously be  located  on  the  water  front.  Again,  water  sports, 
bathing  beaches,  open  air  recreation  piers,  water  front  parks, 
and  other  public  uses  require  a  goodly  portion  of  the  water- 
front in  addition  to  that  demanded  by  commerce  and  industry. 
There  is  also  a  demand  on  the  part  of  numerous  private  indi- 
viduals for  water  frontage  desired  for  residential  purposes, — 
estates,  smaller  plots,  and  apartment  house  sites. 

The  steep  topography  along  Riverside  Drive,  the  Harlem 
River  Speedway  and  in  certain  sections  of  the  Bronx  are  more 
or  less  permanent  fixtures,  although  immense  quantities  of 
rock  have  been  removed  so  as  to  make  way  for  many  apartment 
houses  in  upper  Manhattan. 

In  many  communities,  slopes  as  steep  as  those  last  mentioned 
are  used  for  residence  purposes,  e.q.,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco, 
and  many  others.  Business  generally  shuns  such  steep  slopes 
and  only  exceptional  industries  can  use  them  advantageously, 
such  as  certain  ore  working  processes. 

Filled  swamp  lands  are  sometimes  disadvantageous  for  in- 
dustry when  specially  stable  foundations  are  required.  On  the 
other  hand,  undulating  hilly  lands  are  usable  almost  exclu- 
sively for  residences.  Lines  of  communication  must  follow 
contours  more  or  less  closely,  ranging  in  order  of  importance 
from  canals  and  other  waterways  and  railroads,  to  trunk  high- 
ways, business  thoroughfares  and  residence  streets.  The  indus- 
tries which  make  large  use  of  each  of  these  means  of  communi- 
cation generally  occupy  similarly  flat  land  adjoining  the  traffic 
ways.  The  areas  required  for  the  terminals  of  these  several 
methods  of  communication  must  be  exceptionally  level,  es- 
pecially for  railroad  yards  and  airports.  All  sorts  of  lands 
have  been  used  for  park  developments.  Lands  specially  valu- 
able as  market  gardens  would  be  so  designated  on  any  best 
land  use  map.  Thoroughfares,  especially  the  minor  streets  are 
subject  to  closure  under  many  circumstances  especially  in  con- 
nection with  modern,  large  state  housing  developments. 

Judging,  however,  by  the  experience  after  the  great  London 
fire  and  those  in  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco  in  this  country, 
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the  street  system  seems  to  be  the  most  nearly  permanent  man- 
made  fixture. 

A  best-land-use  map  showing  the  several  possible  alternate 
uses  of  each  natural  land  subdivision  is  a  valuable  first  step  in 
planning  work. 

After  an  area  has  been  used  for  a  considerable  period  by 
human  groups,  heavy  community  investments  have  usually 
been  made  which  are  of  such  importance  as  to  make  them  prac- 
tically fixtures  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  catastrophy. 
Large  bridges,  tunnels,  cemeteries,  large  parks,  rapid  transit 
developments  and  main  railroad  lines,  strategic  highway 
routes,  and  monumental  public  buildings  are  included  in  that 
category.  Almost  as  permanent  are  large  groups  of  expensive 
privately  erected  structures  like  office  buildings.  It  should  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  even  these  structures  are  some- 
times discontinued.  A  number  of  large  bridges  have  blown 
down  and  not  been  re-erected.  Occasionally  a  tunnel  has  been 
abandoned.  Main  railroad  lines  and  the  old  canal  routes 
through  many  cities  have  been  abandoned,  together  with  their 
terminal  areas.  Many  cemeteries  have  been  relocated  in  toto 
and  rarely  a  park  has  been  used  for  some  other  community 
use  like  a  large  public  building.  Schools  are  often  abandoned, 
and  in  many  cities  the  once  dominant  business  areas  have  been 
almost  abandoned.  This  has  been  especially  true  in  cities 
located  on  former  waterways  like  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 
The  uptown  drift  of  the  high-class  mercantile  district  in  Man- 
hattan away  from  its  1900  location  near  14th  Street  is  a  well- 
known  local  example.  Elevated  rapid  transit  lines  have  lately 
been  removed,  and  in  a  few  cases,  tunnels  and  subways  have 
been  partially  completed  only  to  be  abandoned  for  years.  The 
original  hundred  million  dollar  Wabash  Railroad  investment 
into  Pittsburgh  has  been  practically  unused  for  any  purpose 
for  years.  The  present  Grand  Central  Terminal  is  the  third  site 
used  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  its  predecessors. 

It  is  often  stated  that  there  is  a  true  life  span  even  for  our 
large  office  buildings,  largely  through  obsolescence.  This  may 
have  been  the  case  while  cities  were  growing  rapidly,  but  as 
they  approach  a  stable  population  size,  the  number  of  such 
structures  which  will  be  replaced  or  torn  down  will  decrease  in 
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numbers.  The  same  is  true  of  residence  structures  and  it  is  now 
possible  to  determine  a  fairly  accurate  actuarial  life  expectancy 
curve  for  them.  This  should  be  done  for  each  old  city  to  esti- 
mate the  rate  at  which  planned  improvements  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  obsolescent  ones. 

From  the  above  mentioned  facts  it  is  to  be  concluded  that 
so-called  man-made  fixtures  are  not  permanent,  and  even  nat- 
ural ones  may  be  greatly  modified  by  human  action.  The  man- 
made  fixtures  may  last  for  two  or  three  generations  but  are 
only  semi-permanent. 

While  not  as  evident  as  are  physical  phenomena,  there  are 
several  social  ones  which  have  been  well  authenticated  and 
require  attention  in  city  planning. 

About  1924  two  investigators  of  population  problems  dis- 
covered quite  independently  that  cities  of  different  size  follow 
very  definite  mathematical  curves, — allowing  for  the  usual  sta- 
tistical dispersions.  This  discovery  may  be  variously  stated  and 
has  several  interesting  side  lights.  One  of  the  latter  is  that  the 
grouping  of  cities  by  doubling  the  boundary  figures  between 
consecutive  groups  shows  that  the  numbers  in  each  group  are 
practically  identical  with  the  pure  probabilities  of  consecutive 
drawings  of  a  white  ball  from  a  large  number  of  black  and 
white  ones,  or  of  repetitions  of  occurrence  of  head  or  tail  in 
successive  flips  of  a  coin.  Population  aggregations  conse- 
quently are  seen  to  follow  the  laws  of  chance.  Based  on  this 
discovery  it  is  possible  to  compute  the  theoretical  size  of  the 
largest  city  in  the  United  States  at  any  decade,  based  on  the 
total  number  of  communities  with  populations  over  2500  or 
over  8000  for  example.  For  the  past  hundred  years,  the  com- 
puted and  actual  figures  for  New  York  Gty  have  not  differed 
more  than  about  ten  per  cent.  Based  upon  estimates  of  total 
United  States  population  and  upon  the  trend  line  for  the  per- 
centage of  the  urban  population,  figures  can  be  computed 
which  would  correspond  with  the  probable  population  of  New 
York  City  from  decade  to  decade  as  far  into  the  future  as  one 
may  care  to  go.  Such  estimates  should  be  compared  with 
others  made  upon  entirely  different  assumptions  such  as  those 
published  by  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Environs. 
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Another  population  phenomenon  of  interest  has  to  do  with 
the  density  distribution  with  distance  from  the  natural  major 
business  center.  Researches  have  shown  that  this  density  dis- 
tribution varies  as  do  the  shots  on  a  target,  i.e.,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  pure  chance.  Of  course  this  chance  popula- 
tion density  is  a  series  of  averages  which  covers  large  areas. 
On  the  basis  of  this  discovery  it  is  probably  unscientific  to  plan 
for  a  practically  uniform  density  distribution,  however  desirable 
such  a  distribution  may  be  from  a  theoretical  social  standpoint. 

Still  other  studies  of  population  distribution  within  commu- 
nities show  that  very  large  percentages  of  the  population  use 
mass  transit  means  of  movement  between  homes,  play,  work 
and  shopping  points.  This  portion  of  the  population  rides  a 
certain  average  number  of  times  per  year  and  this  "riding 
habit"  seems  to  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  total  population. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  found  mathematically  possible  by 
methods  of  multiple  correlation  to  pre-determine  the  probable 
future  riding  habit  of  any  community,  provided  a  sufficient 
amount  of  data  is  available  covering  past  years  riding  habits 
and  the  known  controlling  economic  and  social  factors,  such 
as  total  population,  automobile  ownership,  etc. 

Further  studies  have  shown  that  a  very  large  percentage 
(over  90)  of  such  mass  transit  riders  live  within  a  half  mile 
of  a  radial  transit  line.  Late  transit  data  confirm  the  experi- 
ence of  many  other  cities  that  circumferential  or  so-called  cross- 
town  lines  are  not  population  magnets  or  sources  of  lucrative 
revenue.  Other  studies  of  the  distribution  of  residence  of  in- 
dustrial workers  with  reference  to  their  point  of  employment, 
shows  that  there  is  practically  no  clustering  around  any  industry, 
except  in  the  case  of  long  established  ones  with  large  numbers 
of  permanent  employees.  The  efficiency  of  mass  transit  and 
the  large  automobile  ownership  are  probable  reasons  for  this 
phenomenon.  Shortage  of  modern  housing  combined  with 
desirable  amenities  in  the  vicinity  of  industrial  areas  may  have 
some  effect,  but  recent  studies  seem  to  minimize  this  factor.  In 
fact  the  influence  of  the  automobile  appears  to  have  been  slight 
except  to  build  up  a  large  number  of  scattered  suburbs  around 
the  large  cities. 

Historical  records  for  New  York  City  are  sufficiently  exten- 
sive on  which  to  base  trends  for  many  social  factors  such  as, — 
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Industrial  employees  and  industrial  land  and  floor  area 
White  collar  workers  in  offices,  stores,  etc.,  and  floor 

occupancy  per  worker 
Railroad  tonnage 
Export  and  import  tonnage 

Tonnage  per  lineal  foot  of  developed  water  frontage 
Occupied  and  vacant  office  space  and  possibly  industrial 
space  also 

On  the  basis  of  such  trends  and  the  future  population  estimates, 
the  future  land  and  floor  area  requirements  can  be  similarly 
computed. 

Cities  are  concentrated  aggregations  of  structures  in  or  on 
which  persons  live,  work,  play,  exchange  commodities  (includ- 
ing money),  together  with  the  means  of  moving  from  one 
section  to  another  the  people  who  use  such  structures,  and  the 
gross  land  area  so  occupied.  One  or  another  of  the  several 
types  of  structures  may  predominate  as  in  an  amusement  center 
like  Atlantic  City,  a  manufacturing  center  like  Perth  Amboy, 
an  educational  center  like  Amherst,  a  residence  center  like 
Brookline,  a  governmental  center  like  Washington,  a  port  city 
like  San  Francisco  in  the  early  days,  etc.  Large  cities  always 
contain  all  or  most  of  such  special  uses.  Changes  take  place 
increasingly  with  increasing  age. 

By  and  large,  cities  range  in  size  according  to  a  fairly  fixed 
law.  As  they  grow,  new  ones  are  added  in  the  groups  of  least 
individual  population,  and  the  position  of  any  individual  place 
changes  as  one  or  another  city  grows  faster  than  others  of  the 
same  group, — except  that  the  largest  city  generally  maintains 
its  position  as  leader.  The  shifts  in  position  take  place  in 
greatest  number  among  the  cities  of  medium  size. 

City  patterns  differ  physically  on  account  of  differing  dom- 
inant uses  and  the  topography  of  the  site.  Residence  distribu- 
tion patterns  vary  closely  as  the  shots  on  a  target. 

New  York  City  has  in  the  past  conformed  to  the  criteria 
enumerated  above.  It  has  held  its  place  as  the  largest  city  in 
the  United  States  for  a  century.  It  includes  all  the  major  uses. 
Its  population  has  totaled  what  would  be  expected  under  the 
general  law  of  sizes.  Its  population  has  been  distributed  in 
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accordance  with  normal  probabilities.  Its  conformance  to  this 
status  for  such  a  long  period  leads  to  the  doubt  that  anything 
but  autocratic  methods  can  change  the  regular  course  of  human 
nature.  Even  though  shore  lines  are  modified,  fashionable 
business  districts  move,  traffic  routes  are  shifted,  it  would  take 
many  generations  or  extraordinary  cataclysms  to  cause  the 
abandonment  of  such  near-fixtures  as  the  financial  district  of 
Manhattan,  the  great  East  and  Hudson  River  bridges,  the  rail- 
road, transit  and  traffic  tunnels,  the  maritime  use  of  the  water 
front,  the  great  railroad  stations  and  the  lines  leading  to  them 
and  the  business  developments  near  them,  the  large  parks,  most 
of  the  subway  routes  and  the  large  public  building  for  govern- 
ment use. 

Study  of  the  proposed  land  use  Master  Plan  maps  shows  that 
an  apparent  scheme  is  proposed  for  largely  spreading  poula- 
tion  towards  a  much  more  uniform  density  than  seems  possible 
in  the  light  of  history  and  of  human  social  phychology. 

The  land  use  Master  Plan  should,  therefore,  be  recalled  and 
much  further  study  made  of  that  problem  and  all  related  ones. 

To  serve  as  a  suggestive  check  list  of  items  as  to  which  sup- 
porting data  should  be  forthcoming  upon  which  to  base  a  con- 
clusion concerning  the  Commission's  Land  Use  suggestions,  the 
following  fundamental  matters  should  be  adequately  covered. 

(a)  The  population  distribution  disclosed  by  the  1940 
Federal  Census  and  comparisons  with  similar  distributions  for 
other  census  enumerations  so  as  to  determine  trends  (if  any) 
brought  about  by  (1)  the  creation  of  rapid  transit  facilities  (2) 
the  use  of  the  automobile,  with  statistical  data  as  to  its  amount 
(3)  the  effect  of  the  construction  of  bridges,  runnels,  boule- 
vards, (4)  the  physical  distribution  of  water,  sewer,  gas,  elec- 
tric and  telephone  utilities. 

(b)  The  projected  distribution  of  population  on  the  basis 
of  your  land  use  suggestions  compared  with  known  laws  of  the 
natural  social  distribution  disclosed  historically  and  geogra- 
phically throughout  this  country  and  the  world. 

(c)  Studies  of  the  probable  eventual  population  of  New 
York  City  and  the  population  for  which  your  plans  have  been 
formulated. 
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(d)  The  location  and  effect  of  physical  and  man-made 
permanent  and  semi-permanent  features  such  as  (1)  topog- 
raphy (2)  surface  soil  and  sub-surface  foundation  conditions 
(3)  waterways  (4)  railroad  and  other  semi-permanent  com- 
munication routes  (5)  existing  land  values  (not  prices)  more 
or  less  created  by  such  permanent  conditions  and  by  past  zon- 
ing ordinance  resultants. 

(e)  The  probable  eventual  future  waterway  use  and  the 
frontage  and  land  and  water  areas  required  therefore,  com- 
pared with  the  present. 

(f)  The  probable  eventual  future  industrial  requirements 
within  the  city,  the  area  required  therefor^  and  its  distribution 
throughout  the  community,  compared  with  the  present. 

(g)  The  present  investment  and  distribution  of  the  several 
utilities  both  public  and  private  including  the  railroads  and  the 
increased  investments  which  would  be  involved  in  the  con- 
summation of  your  proposed  Land  Uses. 

(h)  The  past  expenditures  for,  present  distribution  and 
the  future  requirements  for  such  public  facilities  as  schools  and 
other  educational  facilities,  health  conservation  and  morbidity 
alleviation  facilities,  recreational  facilities  including  boule- 
vards, transit  and  traffic  facilities  such  as  main  highways, 
bridges  and  tunnels. 

(i)  The  average  age  of  existing  housing,  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  office  building  structures  in  the  city  and  their 
average  annual  mortality. 

(j)  The  past  and  present  distribution  of  real  estate  values, 
the  effect  upon  them  of  the  original  zoning  laws  and  their 
amendments,  the  area  proportion  of  reductions  and  of  increases 
in  stringency;  on  the  basis  of  which  an  estimate  can  be  made 
of  the  probable  effect  of  the  eventual  modifications  required  by 
the  consummation  of  your  proposed  Land  Use  distribution. 

(k)  The  average  length  of  rapid  transit  and  other  daily 
riding  at  the  present  time  and  as  would  be  the  condition  under 
your  proposals,  with  the  social  costs  or  savings  thus  involved. 

(1)  The  social  gains  and  losses  which  would  be  effectu- 
ated by  your  suggestions  measured  in  terms  of  changed  land 
values  (losses  and  gains  separately  analyzed  and  summed). 
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(m)  The  degree  of  correlation  between  your  past  pro- 
posals for  educational  facilities,  for  health  facilities  and  for 
traffic  ways  with  your  proposed  future  land  uses. 

(n)  Studies  of  the  mortality  and  morbidity  rates  which 
have  existed  in  the  past  and  now  exist  and  those  which  trends 
indicate  would  be  the  result  of  your  proposals. 

(o)  The  changes  in  real  estate  valuations  and  tax  returns 
which  would  result  by  the  adoption  of  your  proposals  listing 
decreases  separately. 

(p)  Comparisons  with  other  comprehensive  planning  pro- 
posals such  as  those  of  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and 
Environs. 

ERNEST  P.  GOODRICH. 
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REPORT  TO 
CITIZENS  BUDGET  COMMISSION,  INC. 

ON 

MASTER  PLAN  OF  LAND  USE 
by 

Arthur  S.  Tuttle 

April  2,  1941 

General  Dennis  E.  Nolan,  Chairman 

Citizen's  Budget  Commission,  Inc. 

51  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

Pursuant  to  your  request,  I  have  made  a  study  of  the  Master 
Plans  for  Land  Use  which  were  prepared  by  the  City  Planning 
Commission  and  are  now  before  it  for  adoption. 

They  show  not  only  changes  in  the  use  prescribed  for  land 
under  the  existing  zoning  resolution,  but  also  in  the  present 
height  and  area  regulations  in  residential  sections. 

MASTER  PLAN 

The  City  Charter  places  an  obligation  on  the  City  Planning 
Commission  at  some  time  to  prepare  and  from  time  to  time 
modify  a  Master  Plan  showing  the  street  and  park  system,  and 
every  character  of  improvement  incident  to  the  utilization  of 
the  streets  and  publicly  owned  land,  the  list  of  such  improve- 
ments being  detailed  at  great  length. 

It  also  provides  for  incorporating  in  the  Master  Plan  "build- 
ing zone  districts",  or,  in  other  words,  a  control  over  the  use 
which  a  private  property  owner  can  make  of  his  property. 

In  very  general  terms,  it  sweeps  into  its  scope  "such  other 
features,  changes  and  additions  as  will  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  City  and  its  future  growth  and  development,  and 
afford  adequate  facilities  for  the  housing,  transportation,  dis- 
tribution, comfort,  convenience,  health  and  welfare  of  its 
population".  The  Plan,  when  adopted  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Planning  Commission  without  action  on  the  part  of  any 
other  body,  becomes  effective,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the 
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Charter  "no  improvement  or  project  affecting  the  master  plan 
.  .  .  shall  be  authorized  otherwise  than  as  provided  in  this 
charter." 

The  Plan  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  until  such  amendment  has  been  made,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  it  represents  the  serious  intent  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  will  be  followed  by  the  further  steps  necessary  to 
legally  impose  its  restrictions  upon  the  future  development  of 
the  Gty. 

MASTER  PLANS  FOR  LAND  USE 

The  Plans  now  under  consideration  are  designated  as  Master 
Plans  for  Land  Use.  They  show  major  and  express  highways, 
and  parkways,  the  Master  Plan  for  all  of  which  has  heretofore 
been  adopted.  Their  function,  therefore,  is  confined  to  the 
setting  up  of  areas  for  residential  use,  for  business  and  light 
manufacturing,  and  for  industry,  with  the  ultimate  relegation 
of  practically  all  of  the  remaining  area  of  the  City,  comprising 
about  40%,  to  what  is  defined  as  "large  public  and  private 
reservations,  including  parks,  cemeteries,  institutions,  airports, 
etc."  This  function  relates  wholly  to  zoning  and  the  Plans 
must,  therefore,  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  zoning 
resolution  as  heretofore  adopted  and  to  the  Zoning  Maps 
which  are  now  effective,  all  of  which  are  to  be  radically 
changed. 

I  have  been  permitted  to  examine  a  large  number  of  study 
maps  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Commission  which  purport  to 
show  actual  use,  height,  and  area  of  occupancy,  as  now  or 
recently  existing,  together  with  statistics  relative  to  the  density 
of  population  and  real  estate  values.  It  is  understood  that  the 
data  set  forth  on  these  plans  have  been  utilized  in  preparing 
the  map  showing  existing  use  and  have  served  as  a  guide  in 
setting  up  the  first  stage  of  the  proposed  Master  Plan. 

I  am  informed  that  no  maps  have  been  prepared  on  the  same 
scale  as  those  which  are  being  made  the  subject  of  a  public 
hearing,  which  would  show  the  height,  area  and  use  as  set 
forth  on  the  adopted  zoning  plans,  so  that  it  is  utterly  imprac- 
ticable to  determine  how  seriously  the  present  zoning  is  being 
undermined  without  involving  an  amount  of  study  which 
would  not  only  consume  a  long  period  of  time  but  also  involve 
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an  expense  which  could  not  reasonably  be  imposed  upon  prop- 
erty owners,  but  should  be  borne  by  the  agency  proposing  the 
changes. 

There  has  come  into  my  possession  a  copy  of  a  brief  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Millicent  Pierce  Harkness  for  Savings  Banks 
Group  Five,  in  which  there  are  pointed  out  24  specific  areas 
in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  and  22  in  the  Borough  of  Queens 
where  the  treatment  proposed  under  the  Master  Plans  is  said  / 
to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  existing  conditions  or  reason- 
aBIe  requirements.  One  such  area  immediately  adjoins  Pros- 
pecTPark  South,  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  which  has  re-*  I 
cently  been  placed  in  the  most  highly  restricted  class  of  resi- 
dential property.  This  particular  area,  notwithstanding  that  it 
is  improved  with  high  class  apartment  houses,  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  business  and  light  manufacturing  district  which  will 
spread  over  a  very  large  area  now  shown  as  residential.  This 
review  covers  only  a  section  here  and  there  in  two  of  the 
Boroughs,  but  it  is  doubtless  typical  of  the  misfits  which 
would  be  found  in  all  other  parts  of  the  City. 

Under  the  Master  Plans  now  proposed,  there  are  to  be  3 
groups  of  Use — residential  areas,  non-residential  areas,  and 
open  areas,  the  former  including  "neighborhood  stores". 

The  residential  areas  are  grouped  in  3  classes  and  devoted 
respectively  to  one  and  two  family  and  row  houses,  multiple 
dwellings  with  a  coverage  not  exceeding  45%  for  6  stories  or 
the  equivalent,  and  multiple  dwellings  of  still  greater  but  not 
specifically  limited  coverage. 

The  new  non-residential  areas  are  classified  as  business  and 
light  manufacturing,  and  industrial.  The  open  areas  include 
vacant  lands,  public  buildings,  parks,  etc. 

The  proposed  Master  Plans  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
present  zoning  regulations  and  if  made  effective,  will  require 
a  recasting  of  the  rules  which  have  been  set  up. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  Zoning  Maps  govern  until  they 
are  changed  by  the  Commission,  but  when  they  are  so  changed, 
as  presumably  they  will  be,  they  become  effective  unless  disap- 
proved by  a  three-quarters  vote  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
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within  35  days  after  adoption,  except  that  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Board  is  required  in  case  protests  are  filed  by  20%  or 
more  of  the  owners  of  abutting  or  adjacent  property. 

The  boundaries  between  the  various  areas  are  not  shown 
with  precision  on  the  Master  Plans  now  offered  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  boundaries  property  owners  would  be  left 
without  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  area  in  which 
their  property  is  located. 

Before  the  Plan  is  acted  upon,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
ask  that  it  be  supplemented  with  very  definite  information 
which  would  enable  every  property  owner  to  readily  grasp  just 
what  change  is  proposed  in  the  area  owned  by  him  and  in  the 
adjoining  area,  and  also  the  occasion  for  the  change. 

Since  the  Master  Plan  becomes  the  yardstick  for  governing 
both  present  and  future  zoning,  and  carries  with  it  such  com- 
plete control  over  the  development  and  value  of  all  property 
within  the  City,  it  would  seem  unwise  to  adopt  it,  irrespective 
of  merit,  until  after  all  of  the  machinery  for  making  it  effec- 
tive had  been  developed. 

TWO  STAGE  PLAN 

The  Plan  is  set  up  in  2  stages,  the  first  stage  becoming  effec- 
tive upon  adoption  and  the  second  stage  whenever  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  justify  it — 
perhaps  a  mont  perhaps  a  year,  and  perhaps  in  the  remotest 
future. 

The  report  indicates  that  the  present  residential  area  is  at 
first  to  be  increased  about  4,500  acres  and  later  decreased  about 
14,000  acres.  The  present  business  and  industrial  areas  are  to 
be  first  increased  10,900  acres  with  a  further  increment  of 
1,000  acres  in  the  second  stage.  How  much  of  these  changes 
consist  of  net  additions  or  reductions  and  how  much  to  inter- 
change of  areas,  is  not  clear,  but  in  any  event  owners  of  prop- 
erty in  this  shifting  area  will  be  left  without  knowledge  of  how 
their  property  can  be  advantageously  developed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  possible  conversion  of  a  residential 
area  now  set  up  in  the  first  stage  into  business  in  the  second 
stage,  of  which  a  warning  is  given  through  the  adoption  of 
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the  second  stage  map  at  this  time,  will  leave  a  property  owner 
in  a  helpless  condition  as  to  the  development  or  marketability 
of  his  holdings.  Property  values  would  undoubtedly  be  ser- 
iously depreciated,  with  a  further  probability  of  mortgage  fore- 
closures throughout  the  area  affected,  provided  that  this  did 
not  happen  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  stage  plan. 

A  specific  illustration  of  this  shifting  of  areas  is  to  be  found 
in  the  territory  approximately  by  86th  Street,  Park  Avenue, 
92nd  Street,  Third  Avenue,  96th  Street,  Second  Avenue,  92nd 
Street,  and  Third  Avenue,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  which  is 
shown  on  the  existing  Land  Use  Map  as  a  part  of  a  large  resi- 
dential area.  Under  the  first  stage  plan,  this  area  is  to  become 
business  and  light  manufacturing.  Under  the  second  stage 
plan,  this  business  and  manufacturing  area  is  to  be  expanded 
to  include  a  portion  of  the  residential  area  of  the  first  stage 
and  will  be  bounded  approximately  by  79th  Street,  Madison 
Avenue,  90th  Street,  Third  Avenue,  96th  Street,  Second  Ave- 
nue, 92nd  Street,  and  Third  Avenue.  The  value  and  market- 
ability of  property  in  these  areas  would  seem  to  be  seriously 
impaired,  and  the  principle  of  stabilization  entirely  disregarded. 

Under  requirements  of  the  Administrative  Code,  "The  Com- 
mission shall  pay  reasonable  regard  to  the  character  of  build- 
ings erected  in  each  district,  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  use 
to  which  it  may  be  put,  to  the  end  that  such  regulations  may 
promote  public  health,  safety  and  welfare  and  the  most  desir- 
able use  for  which  the  land  of  each  district  may  be  adapted 
and  may  tend  to  conserve  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  may 
enhance  the  value  of  land  throughout  the  city." 

This  language  does  not  refer  to  a  speculative  future  but 
deals  with  present  conditions.  A  question,  therefore,  arises  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  "first  stage"  map,  which  is  admittedly 
"a  plan  for  the  future,  not  a  map  of  the  present",  and  the 
same  question  applies  with  still  more  force  to  the  "second 
stage"  map,  which  is  based  on  a  "desire  to  show  how  a  greater 
measure  of  orderliness  of  arrangement  may  gradually  be 
achieved  by  a  process  of  evolution." 

PRESENT  ZONING 

The  original  Zoning  Maps  and  the  resolution  governing 
their  interpretation  were  adopted  on  July  25,  1916,  after  3*/2 
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years'  intensive  study  by  two  Commissions  and  after  a  careful 
survey  of  the  entire  city  and  conferences  with  all  interests 
concerned.  The  principles  adopted  as  a  guide  in  the  control 
of  building  development  and  as  set  forth  by  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission in  its  final  report,  in  a  quotation  from  the  report  of 
the  Heights  of  Buildings  Commission,  are  as  follows: 

"1    Public  Safety:    Protection  of  property  from  fire  and 
protection  of  the  occupants  of  buildings  from  injury 
due  to  fire  or  panic. 

2  Public  Health:    Importance  of   light,   air   and  the 
prevention  of  congestion  to  health  and  sanitation. 

3  General  Welfare: 

(a)  The  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  occupants 
of  dwellings,  offices  and  factories,  through 
more  adequate  provision  for  light  and  air  and 
in  the  case  of  dwellings  through  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  essentially  residential  character  of 
the  neighborhood. 

—(b)  The  safeguarding  of  existing  and  future  build- 
ing investment  values  and  the  encouragement 
of  an  appropriate  and  orderly  building  de- 
velopment by  such  regulations  as  will  prevent 
the  taking  from  an  existing  structure  of  its 
minimum  allotment  of  light  and  air  and  as  will 
tend  to  maintain  the  character  of  a  district. 

(c)    The  prevention  of  street  congestion." 

Just  before  adoption  of  the  zoning  plans,  26  hearings  were 
given  by  the  Zoning  Commission,  and  there  was  presented  a 
resolution  joined  in  by  54  savings  banks,  trust  companies,  life 
and  fire  insurance  companies,  and  title  companies,  recommend- 
ing approval  on  the  ground  that  they  "will  tend  to  conserve 
and  protect  property  values  because  of  the  permanence  and 
stability  that  can  only  be  secured  by  a  far-sighted  building  plan 
which  will  harmonize  the  private  interests  of  owners  and  the 
health,  safety  and  convenience  of  the  public." 

The  plans  also  had  the  endorsement  of  84  organizations 
representing  real  estate  operators,  taxpayers,  Boards  of  Trade, 
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Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  Civic  organizations.  Apparently, 
all  interests  concerned  gave  the  plans  unanimous  approval. 

Before  adoption  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  with  a  unanimous 
vote,  the  Plans  and  zoning  resolution  were  made  the  subject 
of  5  public  hearings  and  were  further  reviewed  by  an  Engi- 
neering Committee  which,  among  other  reasons  for  urging 
approval,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  would  "insure 
the  permanency  of  character  of  the  districts  when  once  estab- 
lished, and  .  .  .  make  the  City  a  more  orderly  and  convenient 
place  in  which  to  live  and  do  business." 

The  maps  were  not  perfect  but  through  the  operation  of  a 
simple  procedure  they  have  been  amended  from  time  to  time 
during  the  intervening  25  years,  presumably  to  reflect  chang- 
ing conditions,  and  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  generally 
speaking  they  now  represent  what  is  conceived  to  be  proper 
lines  for  the  development  and  growth  of  the  City. 

Property  values  have  been  stabilized  to  meet  the  control  set 
up  in  the  adopted  maps,  and  to  change  these  controls  in  any 
wholesale  fashion  or  even  in  minor  particulars  is  certain  to 
check  development  and  to  result  in  a  state  of  unrest  and  chaos, 
with  a  probable  substantial  loss  in  property  values. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  probability  that  changes  could 
advantageously  be  made  here  and  there,  but  these  should  be 
the  subject  of  special  consideration  and  not  dealt  with  on  a 
scale  so  large  as  to  confuse  the  issues. 

Under  the  original  Zoning  Resolution  Use  Districts  were 
divided  into  3  main  groups  and  more  particularly  as  follows: 
Residential,  business  including  light  manufacturing,  and  un- 
restricted. Provision  has  since  been  made  for  sub-dividing  the 
business  and  light  manufacturing  areas  into  retail  districts, 
restricted  retail  districts,  local  retail  districts,  business  -  (1) 
districts,  retail  -  (1)  districts,  and  manufacturing  districts. 

Under  the  original  zoning  resolution  the  height  of  a  build- 
ing was  governed  by  the  width  of  the  street  on  which  it 
abutted,  ranging  from  one  times  to  two  and  one-half  times 
the  street  width.  As  since  amended,  the  height  range  has  been 
reduced  down  to  one-quarter  times  the  street  width. 
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As  originally  prescribed,  the  area  of  occupancy  was  divided 
into  5  districts  with  provision  for  occupancy  generally  ranging 
from  about  50%  of  the  lot  area  to  almost  full  coverage.  As 
since  amended,  2  of  the  districts  (D  and  E)  have  been  sub- 
divided and  3  new  districts  added,  the  new  areas,  of  which 
only  a  few  have  been  created,  providing  still  further  limitation 
on  the  area  of  occupancy  and  to  about  35%. 

Under  the  present  zoning  for  height,  the  territory  north  of 
181st  Street  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  is  generally  limited 
to  a  height  of  one  and  one-quarter  times  the  street  width,  while 
in  lower  Manhattan  the  limit  is  fixed  at  two  and  one-half  times 
the  street  width.  The  remainder  of  the  Borough  is  placed  in 
a  one  and  one-half  to  two  times  height  district,  and  in  an  A 
or  B  area  district.  Under  the  proposed  change,  about  one-half 
of  the  residential  area  would  fall  under  the  restriction  of  45% 
coverage  and  a  limiting  height  of  6  stories,  with  the  effect  of 
decreasing  the  usable  floor  area,  excluding  the  setback  privilege 
permitted  under  the  present  zoning  regulations,  about  55%. 
In  other  words,  this  great  area  will  be  changed  from  a  B  dis- 
trict to  one  intermediate  between  the  E  and  F  districts. 

OPEN  SPACES 

The  report  indicates  that  the  areas  now  devoted  to  parks, 
cemeteries  and  institutions,  or  designated  as  private,  "open  or 
extensive  uses",  comprises  28,800  acres.  This  is  to  be  in% 
creased  in  the  first  stage  by  3,300  acres,  with  a  further  increase 
under  the  second  stage  by  44,300  acres,  bringing  the  total  up 
to  76,400  acres.  These  areas  include  what  are  described  as 
"Green  Belts",  designed  in  part  to  aid  in  the  proposed 
Recentralization. 

A  "good  deal"  of  the  land  is  stated  to  be  "not  favorably 
located  for  residential  or  business  development,  and  thus  has 
no  economic  future  except  for  public  or  private  reservations 
of  the  types  described."  , 

Presumably  this  increase  of  about  47,600  acres  will  have  to 
be  taken  largely  as  additional  park  land,  bringing  the  total 
area  of  land  producing  no  revenue  up  to  a  total  of  nearly  40% 
of  the  area  of  the  City. 
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The  practicability  of  acquiring  this  great  area,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  its  maintenance,  in  the  light  of  present  City  finances, 
is  more  than  questionable. 

The  City  Park  System  now  comprises  21,000  acres,  the  an- 
nual cost  of  maintaining  which  is  indicated  in  the  City  expense 
budget  to  be  about  $10,000,000.  The  extension  of  this  area, 
as  is  apparently  proposed,  would  call  for  an  annual  budget 
expenditure  of  about  $33,000,000,  in  addition  to  which  a  large 
capital  investment  would  be  required  for  its  improvement. 

The  Maps  show  a  proposed  absorption  of  nearly  all  of 
Coney  Island  and  the  Rockaway  Peninsulas  in  the  Park  System. 
While  these  beaches  might  desirably  be  acquired  for  public 
use,  the  absorption  of  the  interland  into  park  areas  and  the 
driving  out  of  the  present  large  population  seems  to  be  of 
questionable  wisdom  and  would  probably  involve  an  expendi 
cure  of  over  $100,000,000. 

Apparently  one-half  of  the  Great  Borough  of  Staten  Island, 
which  is  to  be  reached  only  by  a  vehicular  tunnel  as  a  modern 
means  of  transportation,  is  to  be  set  aside  for  open  space  or 
park  use  and  most  of  the  remaining  area  is  to  be  devoted  to 
one  and  two  family  dwellings  and  row  houses,  and  low  cover- 
age multiple  dwellings.  With  a  decreased  density  of  popula- 
tion, property  values  in  the  residential  areas  in  the  first  stage 
will  be  lowered  and  since  the  second  stage  plan  calls  for  a  still 
further  decrease  and  an  enormous  increase  in  budgetary  ex- 
panses in  order  to  support  the  enlarged  park  and  playground 
systems,  a  question  arises  as  to  how  the  City  finances  can  be 
adjusted  to  support  the  proposition. 

WATERFRONT 

The  Plans  show  that  it  is  proposed  to  substantially  decrease 
the  business  and  industrial  areas  in  lower  Manhattan  in  the 
area  near  the  Hudson  River,  notwithstanding  the  facilities  here 
available  for  convenient  lighterage,  and  for  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce. 

A  question  might  also  be  raised  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
industrial  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  piers  at  Staten 
Island  and  the  Free  Zone. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  under  the  second  stage  plan  it  is  pro- 
posed to  perpetuate  most  of  the  waterways  tributary  to  Jamaica 
Bay,  notwithstanding  that  all  of  the  adjacent  area  is  to  become 
a  part  of  the  Park  System  or  remain  an  open  space  with  no 
need  for  such  channels.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Coney  Island  Creek  is  to  be  discontinued  in  the  second 
stage,  although  the  industrial  area  which  depends  upon  it  for 
existence  is  to  be  retained. 

DECENTRALIZATION  AND  POPULATION 

The  Plans  are  based  on  an  anticipated  decentralization  of 
business  and  industry,  with  a  population  approaching  stability, 
both  of  which  platforms  are  debatable. 

Decentralization  could  not  be  effected  without  involving, 
not  only  a  general  disturbance  of  present  business  but  it  would 
also  require  the  development  of  radical  changes  in  the  present 
Rapid  Transit  System  at  an  unknown  but  unquestionably  great 
cost.  It  would  seem  that  the  comprehensive  re-districting  of 
the  City  as  proposed  should  follow  or  be  coupled  with  a  study 
of  the  transportation  facilities  which  would  be  afforded,  no 
information  concerning  which,  except  of  a  most  general  char- 
acter, appears  in  the  notes  prepared  by  the  Commission,  nor  is 
there  any  indication  of  the  same  on  the  Plans.  Information  is 
also  lacking  as  to  what  effect  their  adoption  would  have  upon 
the  location  and  size  of  the  City's  school  buildings.  The  issue 
of  decentralization  with  its  related  problems  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  profound  study  and  discussion  before  it  is 
adopted. 

Analyses  of  population  statistics  have  been  made  by  various 
agencies  concerned  in  the  growth  of  the  City,  which  growth  up 
to  the  late  '20's  appears  to  have  been  at  an  increasing  rate  each 
year.  During  the  subsequent  period  this  growth  has  been  at  a 
continually  decreasing  rate,  for  the  last  10  years  showing  an 
increase  of  only  10%,  but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  decreased  rate  is  to  a  considerable  extent  confined  to 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan  where  the  population  during  the 
last  10  years  has  decreased  12%,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
rate  of  increase  for  the  decade  in  the  remaining  Boroughs  has 
ranged  from  12%  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  to  31%  in  the 
Borough  of  Queens,  averaging  18%  for  these  4  Boroughs. 
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The  studies  made  by  the  Regional  Plan  Association  in  1938 
indicated  a  rate  of  growth  of  16%  from  1930  to  1940,  when  it 
was  estimated  that  the  population  would  amount  to  8,000,000, 
with  a  continued  increase  through  the  next  2  decades  at  the 
rate  of  10%  and  7%  respectively,  reaching  8,800,000  in  1950, 
or  15%  more  than  at  present,  and  9,400,000  in  I960. 

The  theory  of  a  stabilized  population  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  Plans  now  being  carried  for  great  public  works,  such 
as  the  development  of  the  Delaware  Water  Supply  and  the 
treatment  of  the  City  Sewage.  When  the  water  supply  project 
was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  &  Apportionment  in 
1926,  with  a  request  for  an  appropriation  of  $273,000,000,  it 
was  based  on  an  assumed  growth  of  the  entire  Qty  at  the  rate 
of  15%  per  decade,  with  a  population  of  8,280,000  in  1940 
and  of  9,700,000  in  1950.  The  general  scheme  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  City's  Sewage  as  developed  in  1931  at  a  cost  rang- 
ing from  about  $160,000,000  to  about  $380,000,000,  was 
based  on  an  assumed  population  of  about  11,900,000  in  I960. 
In  case  the  stabilization  theory  is  accepted  it  would  be  proper 
to  curtail  the  plans  for  these  costly  projects  to  conform  with  it, 
unless  it  is  already  too  late  to  do  so. 

There  would  seem  to  be  ground  for  expressing  the  belief 
that  some  of  the  causes  for  the  decrease  in  the  Manhattan  popu- 
lation will  in  the  course  of  time  be  eliminated,  at  least  in  part. 
A  portion  of  the  losses  are  doubtless  due  to  the  driving  out  of 
the  population  as  a  result  of  slum  clearance,  to  cheap  transpor- 
tation to  points  outside  of  the  City,  to  the  depression  in  busi- 
ness and  industry  which  has  extended  through  the  decade,  and 
to  higher  rents  here  than  elsewhere.  The  slum  areas  and  other 
areas  which  have  been  cleared  in  order  to  cut  down  the  tax 
bills,  will  surely  be  brought  back  to  usefulness  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  increasing  congestion  of  traffic  in  subway  and 
commuting  lines  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  a  curb  on  increasing 
the  great  numbers  who  now  travel  long  distances  to  reach  their 
homes,  and  finally  the  depreciation  of  Manhattan  real  estate 
and  the  conveniences  incident  to  living  here  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  house  persons  at  rates  which  will  compete  with  other 
areas. 

It  would  seem  futile  to  predict  the  future  of  New  York  City 
or  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  in  these  troublous  times,  when 
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questions  may  be  raised  as  to  the  part  which  the  City  will  play 
in  world  affairs  when  peace  is  restored  and  as  to  the  influx  of 
population  which  may  take  place  in  its  wake.  For  these  reasons 
it  would  seem  unwise  to  plan  for  a  stabilized  population,  but 
rather  to  recognize  the  superb  advantages  which  the  City  now 
enjoys  and  which  it  should  continue  to  enjoy  in  even  higher 
degree  with  a  return  to  normalcy  and  which  should  spell  an 
increase  in  its  rate  of  growth,  with  the  assurance  that  modern 
housing  will  take  care  of  the  problems  incident  to  a  dense 
population. 

IN  GENERAL 

The  studies  made  by  the  Commission  in  the  field  of  planning 
for  a  better  city  are  to  be  commended,  provided  they  can  be 
made  use  of  without  prejudicial  effect  upon  property  values  in 
every  part  of  the  City. 

To  effect  this,  it  is  suggested  that  the  title  of  the  maps  be 
changed  by  removing  the  caption  "Master  Plan",  which  cap- 
tion must  be  construed  as  giving  them  a  legal  and  controlling 
standing,  and  designating  them  as  studies  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  reviewing  the  present  zoning  plans,  section  by  section.  The 
course  suggested  is  similar  to  that  observed  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  in  connection  with  the  early  mapping  of  the  great 
outlying  areas,  which  became  a  part  of  the  City  on  consolida- 
tion. These  maps  were  originally  prepared  on  a  definite  scale 
but  without  block  dimensions  and  grades.  They  were  made  the 
subject  of  informal  hearings  and  were  designated  as  "tentative 
maps".  They  were  designed  to  fit  existing  conditions  and  pro- 
posed development  in  a  reasonable  way.  To  avoid  any  possi- 
bility of  giving  them  a  legal  standing,  they  were  not  filed.  In 
this  way,  property  owners  were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit their  views  and  the  maps  after  informal  approval  served  as 
a  picture  of  the  lines  to  be  followed  in  carrying  out  improve- 
ments. The  work  of  final  mapping  was  then  undertaken  with 
a  fair  degree  of  assurance  that  the  costly  work  involved  would 
not  be  in  vain. 

If  the  interest  of  the  Presidents  of  the  various  Boroughs 
and  their  Planning  Boards  was  enlisted  in  a  study  of  advan- 
tageous changes  which  might  be  made  in  the  present  Zoning 
Resolution  and  Maps,  using  the  study  now  submitted  as  a  gen- 
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eral  guide  and  supplementing  it  with  suggestions  as  to  trans- 
portation facilities  essential  to  its  enforcement  and  dealing  with 
the  problem  as  localized  in  various  areas,  and  the  thoughtful 
cooperation  of  Civic  interests  and  property  owners  were 
secured,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  object  sought  might  be  accom- 
plished without  adverse  influence  on  the  very  large  and  impor- 
tant interests  affected. 

In  case  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  its  Charter 
obligations  require  the  preparation  of  a  Master  Plan  for  Land 
Use  at  this  time,  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  present  Zoning 
Maps  be  adopted  as  such,  following  the  same  principle  as  was 
recently  used  in  adopting  a  Master  Plan  for  Parks,  which  plan 
was  confined  to  those  which  had  already  been  acquired  or 
which  had  been  placed  upon  the  City  Map.  This  procedure 
would  set  up  a  base  from  which  to  develop  changes  in  an 
orderly  way  and  without  embarrassing  the  real  estate  interests 
of  the  City. 


Very  truly  yours, 

ARTHUR  S.  TUTTLE. 
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